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Aeneas' visit to the underworld in Book 6 is the centre and turning point of the Aeneid: it 
rounds off the description of Aeneas' journey and it leads in to the warfare and other 
events in Italy which occupy the second part of the poem. The visit also explores three of 
the central themes of the Aeneid: the character of Aeneas, the religious ideas, and the 
patriotic presentation of Rome's greatness and the restored Golden Age for which 
the Romans looked under their new emperor. All three of these themes are developed with 
the kind of wavering between optimism and uncertainty which is so essentially 
characteristic of Virgil. 

The book falls into three parts — the preparations for the descent (1-267), the journey 
through the underworld (268-636), the meeting with Anchises in Elysium and his 
religious and patriotic expositions (637-901). The first part is concerned with building up 
an atmosphere of religious awe appropriate as a preliminary to the description of the 
underworld itself : this is done by means of elaborate religious descriptions (the 
Sibyl and the oracle of Apollo, the funeral of Misenus, the sacrifices to the underworld 
deities) and by the search for the mysterious talisman of the Golden Bough, a kind of symbol 
of light in darkness. 

Character of Aeneas 

The central section of the book uses the traditional setting of the mythological underworld 
(the ferryman Charon, the dog Cerberus, the pit of Tartarus, etc) as a background, 
brilliantly depicted by Virgil's poetic imagination, for the experiences of Aeneas himself. 
He is confronted by the ghosts of his past, and all the way through this section we are 
made to recall the sadness and suffering which has been caused by Aeneas' mission. We see 
him as a very irresolute hero indeed, backward-looking, filled with guilt and remorse at 
the tragic events for which he feels he has been largely responsible. 

First he meets the ghost of Palinurus, his faithful helmsman who had safely guided 
the Trojans through their seven years of wandering to within a few miles of the long- 
sought coast of Italy and then had been knocked overboard by the god Sleep (5.835f). 
Aeneas feels, not without reason, that he had failed to become aware of this in time, 
and deeply disturbed he goes so far as to blame Apollo. Palinurus explains to 
him that Apollo's promise (that he would safely reach Italy) had not been broken, 
because he did reach Italy but was murdered as he tried to get ashore. The unhappy 
fate of the unburied Palinurus conveys a profound sense of sorrow and bewilderment. 

Aeneas' second encounter is with the ghost of Dido, and it very greatly increases his 
feelings of sorrow and guilt, as well it might. The tragedy of Dido's suicide had been 
presented by Virgil with such intensity as to leave upon the reader a greater impression 
than anything else in the poem, and her death was directly due to Aeneas' resolve to 
pursue his mission rather than stay with her. Aeneas tries again to explain to Dido's 
ghost what he had tried to explain to her in life, that the orders of the gods (i.e. the 
requirements of his divine mission) — and not his personal wishes — had compelled 
him to leave her. But Dido in death is no more willing or able to accept this explanation 
than she had been in life, and she turns angrily from him without a word, leaving 
him at the end of their last meeting in tears (476) as he had been at the beginning (455). 



Thus our impression of the agony and guilt caused to Aeneas in the course of his dutiful 
efforts to fulfil a mission which he had not sought is very greatly increased; we, like 
Aeneas, see the sorrowful side of Rome's destiny. This mood continues with the third 
and last of Aeneas' meetings during his .journey through the underworld. He meets 
Deiphobus, his old comrade-in-arms at Troy, and again feels guilt that he had 
abandoned Troy when so many of his friends fought to the last and died. Deiphobus 
attempts to console him, and ends by saying i decus, i, nostrum; melioribus utere 
fatis, 'Press onwards, glory of our race: enjoy happier fortune' (546). This is the 
turning-point: this is what Aeneas must do, but has not seemed likely to do, so 
overwhelming has been his experience in reliving the tragedies of his past. 

But with the meeting with the ghost of his father Anchises in Elysium all this is 
changed. First there is the explanation of life after death (of which more later), 
and then comes the revelation of Roman heroes waiting to be bom. In the midst of 
his enumeration of these, immediately after the description of Augustus, Anchises 
breaks off to ask Aeneas: et dubitamus adhuc virtutem extendere factis, aut metus Ausonia 
prohibet consistere terra ? 

'And do we still enlarge our prowess by deeds, or does fear hinder us from settling in 
the Ausonian land?' Aeneas does not reply, but we can reply for him- the vision of 
Roman greatness presented so explicitly must prevail over his doubts and 
hesitation. And near the very end of the book An.chises explains more of the future 
and incenditque ammum famae venientis amore 'fires Aeneas' heart with love of the 
glory to come’ (889). From being a very hesitant and frail hero Aeneas now is ‘in love 
with’ his destiny, and we feel that having faced the sad implications in his journey 
through the underworld, and then having seen the glorious vision of the future, he will 
continue on through whatever additional suffering is involved. And this is what he does 
in the rest of the poem. 


Religion 

We have already seen that a large part of the first section of the book is concerned with 
religious ritual: we now turn to the speech of Anchises about life after death (724-751). 
The speech is an exposition, using aspects of Lucretius' didactic style, of a doctrine 
of immortality based on purification, rebirth and the possibility for all of reaching 
the ultimate paradise through Elysium. It is based primarily on Greek philosophical 
ideas, with some allusions to Roman Stoicism. 

Basically it is a religious expression of hope, indicating that virtue will ultimately be 
rewarded: it often is not rewarded in this life (as is very evident throughout the 
Aeneid), but it will be in the world to come. The souls of the dead must first undergo 
purification of their bodily taints; then they pass through Elysium and a few (like 
Anchises) are now sufficiently pure to remain there until the passage of time permits 
them to enter the ultimate heaven, while the remainder proceed to the river Lethe to 
await their turn for rebirth and for another try at living a sufficiently pure and 
virtuous life. (There is some dispute about the punctuation and interpretation of this 
part of Anchises' speech: it seems to me that the run of the Latin compels us to accept 
that Elysium is not the ultimate heaven, but the place in the underworld from which 
pure spirits will in due time ascend to it). 



Does this speech reflect Virgil's own beliefs? The idea of rebirth into a new body 
cannot be pressed as a personal belief of the poet because it clearly has a very 
convenient artistic function, that of introducing the pageant of unborn Roman heroes. 
But the notion that the virtuous may qualify for everlasting life both accords with the 
strong religious note which runs through the whole poem, and is the only answer 
which the poet finds for the question with which he is preoccupied all the time — 
how to account for the apparently undeserved suffering which comes to mortals, 
in other words how to answer the question which is posed at the very beginning of 
the poem, and symbolised in the hostility of Juno -tantaene animis caelestibusirae? 
(1.11): 'can there be such anger in heavenly minds?' It is only in the world after death 
that Virgil can 'justify the ways of God to men'. 

Patriotism 

The pageant of unborn Roman heroes which Anchises describes (756-853) is the 
most powerful patriotic passage in the whole poem, greater even in impact than 
Jupiter's serene prophecy of Roman glory and peace (1.257-296), or the pictures on 
Aeneas' shield (8.626-731), or the reconciliation of Juno and Jupiter (12.791-842). 

It is arranged in two halves, with a break in the middle (806-7) when An-chises 
pauses to ask his son if he still hesitates. The first half begins quietly with a parade of 
Kings of Alba, and rises to a crescendo with Romulus, the founder of Rome 
herself, under whose auspices she will spread her empire world- wide (781-2); it 
reaches its full climax with the next figure, Augustus — mentioned out of 
chronological order so that he comes next to Romulus, and may be seen as a 
'second founder' of Rome. He is to restore in Latium the ancient Golden Age of 
mythology: the world-wide extent of his empire makes him comparable with 
Hercules and Bacchus, both great conquerors. A specially significant feature of this 
comparison is that both Hercules and Bacchus were originally mortals, and 
were deified for their great deeds — the implication is that the same will come 
about for Augustus. 

The first half of the pageant has been wholly joyful and optimistic ktngs of Rome and 
great republican heroes like the Drusi, Camillus, Cato, the Scipios and many more, 
ending with Fabius who withstood the invasion of Hannibal. But in among the 
proud references to these great men come two passages whose dominant note is 
sorrow. The picture of Brutus (817-823) begins with his liberation of Rome from 
the rule of Tarquinius Superbus, but continues with the story of how as consul 
he had to execute his sons for rebelling, and Virgil chooses to stress the 
pathos rather than the exemplary adherence to duty that was often 
emphasised in this story. Similarly the civil war between Pompey and. Caesar 
does not stress the glorious victory of Caesar, as might perhaps have been expected in 
the reign of Augustus, Caesar's adopted successor, but it concentrates on the pathos 
and folly of civil war. 

Nevertheless the whole impact of the pageant is one 
of optimism (even if, as is Virgil’s way, not 

unqualified), and it ends with the famous lines about 
Rome’s achievements and destiny contrasted with the 
achievements of the Greeks (847-53). Anchises 

concedes to the Greeks pre-eminence in sculpture, oratory. 



and astronomy, but defines the Roman 'art' as that of government, peace and 
civilisation. This was a noble ideal, and it was in the light of this vision that the Aeneicl 
was written. But in composing his poem Virgil experienced and expressed his 
uncertainties about how and indeed whether this could be achieved without sacrifice 
and suffering on a huge scale, just as in the actual history of Rome this ideal had 
not been and would not be brought about without sacrifice and suffering. 

The pessimistic aspect, the sense of bewilderment dominates the last part of the 
book. It seems as though Book 6 should end with Anchises' sonorous words about 
Rome's destiny, but at the moment of apparent triumph and glory Virgil introduces 
again his note of pathos and sadness when Anchises refers in tones of deep sorrow to 
the recent untimely death of the young Marcellus. He had been marked out to be 
Augustus' successor but died at the age of 
19 in 23B.C. 

The departure of Aeneas from the underworld by the Ivory Gate of false dreams 
may well be seen as conveying some symbolic significance. Virgil possibly is implying 
that Book 6 is to be regarded as something akin to an uncertain dream, an imaginative 
vision, perhaps of Aeneas himself, perhaps of the poet. Aeneas' journey through his 
past into his future was in his mind, not in actuality; similarly perhaps the vision 
of the world to come and of the restored Golden Age represent Virgil's groping hope 
rather than his confident statement of fact or faith. The Ivory Gate symbolises the 
mystery of the world and the uncertainty of human understanding. 
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